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New Faith in Latin America 


Exciting glimpses of “hemispheric solidarity” among Christian students 


Patio of the University of San Marcos (Lima) : Stairway to Learning. 
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The Wayfarer 





( | never torget th yfiering-taker in th 
dral in Maracaibo, Venezuela, who 
the aisle with a metal change-maker at 
belt, stolidly handing back (with no urg 
) any unnecessary balance that worshiper 


ht hand along the row. That would cet 
tain doom the honored old Yank«e student 

tom of “not putting anything in the plat 
vecause I haven't small enough chang 
( When my wayfaring took me to NICC at 
Lake Forest, | was again struck with the 
beauty of greensward and chapel and lake 
front and spirit of the host College. Com 
numion service led by Pete Ingalls was about 
is high a point in NICC worship as I can r 
member. The booming guns from Great Lakes 
Naval Training 


punctuated eloquently many a silence and 


Station right up the shore 


tudent prayer. Both seem th vecihe dut 


r 
of this student generation 
§p many students went to the Lakeside a 
of the UCYM (United Christian Youth 
M ment) that it was a lot like Wooster last 
Interchurch youth cooperation took 


1 huge stride forward, and the plan of ear 


Christmas 


morning “cell groups” alphabetically segment 


ed was a new idea for the 800 delegat 


€ Gosh but we'll miss Marian Reith in Pa 
cific Southwest, Carroll Moon in Rocky Moun 
tain Region, Hal Viehman at 347, Herb King 
ind Edmonia Grant as able Negro associat 
executives of the Student Y To them all, 


Good wayfaring! 


€ You'll probably hear a lot about the new 
SPACs springing up: Student Political Action 
Committees on man 1 campu 


( Partly becaus 


this Latin-America number 


describes university life which ts largely Euro 
in in atmosphere, I present some incendiary 
ords Joseph A. Brandt recently wrote in th 
Saturday Revicu 
The European idea of a universit " 
in institution dedicated to research and 
the dissemination of the result rf 
irch, (is) in contradiction to the En, 
h idea of a university being a collection 
f colles training undergraduat 
t probably proves nothing that Europe, 
on which our system of modern univer 
ities is based, is in a period of hopeless 
with individual dignity at th 
lowest ebb in centuries, while England 
vith its archaic notions of universities, 1 
ll a bright star among democracies 
Only time will tell in our own countri 


whether we bet on the wrong horse 


( This tall th tudent held is to be literalls 
teeming with keen young traveling peopl 
WSSF has 8, the Interseminary Movement has 


ibout 6 new “held representatives” (power to 


m) Mut ponsor, the Student Volunteer 
Movement, will have 4; Presbyterians have 4 
traveling fellow there ar 15 Danforth 
Foundation field people who are also just 
graduated student To these intrepid travel 

is ¢ ntiial as anybody on a crowded 
day-coach, I'd say'—we ask a special movable 
b ing, in days when ties among Christians 


t campuses are an “A” priority. 
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Who Wrote It 


ew students haven't at least heard of that 
Robert C. Mackie 


(picture on page 5), General Secretary of the 


ubiquitous Caledonian, 


World's Student Christian Federation. In spite 
ot that “’s’’ in the Federation titlh—a good 
British inspiration—we proclaim that Robert 
doesn't be long to this world,” essentially, at 
all: he is an emissary not only of distant stu- 
dent Christianity but of other-worldly insights, 


for which we honor and thank him. 


Mario Llerena is a dapper Cuban student 
who arrived at the Princeton grad school with 
an International Fellowship in secular study, 
but who now has decided to enter seminary 
and become a Presbyterian pastor. 

As Latin American Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
, Luis Quiroga has his GHQ at Prince 
ton Seminary this year. 


Studen 


Ernesto Hector Cibils, student “medic” of 
Uruguay, is president of the Student Christian 
Movement of the River Plate region—which 
we called La Plata probably in our high school 


days 


Campus News this number comes from the 
igile pen of Barbara Hagen, who's part-time 
Association Press at '347; returns to American 
International College at Springheld (Mass.) in 


i! 


the fal 


The Picture On the Cover (courtesy of the 
Coordinator ot Inter-American Affairs) 1s a 
favorite meeting place of students of the Umi 
versity of San Marcos, Lima, Peru. Favorite 


past-tinn debate 


The Intercollegian Goes to a Non-Partisan 
Convention with apologies to Life Magazine. 
But the convention itself, the snappy reporting, 
the punch-line pictures, to say nothing of the 
ound education behind the whole venture, ar 
Oberlin students’ own, notably Edith Shakin 
1 publicity director who knows her job, and 


Kenji Okuda, our corresponding secretary 


The INTER« 


not otherwis 


OLLEGIAN says thank you to all 
identified who helped this issue 
ilong with facts, figures, articles, and the stun- 
ning pictures of Latin American countries: The 
Office of the Coordinator of Latin American 
Affau the U. S. Department of State; the 
Pan American Union; the Institute of Interna 
tional Education; the Office of War Informa 
tion (especially Mrs. Genevieve Forbes Her 


rick): Thos 


Cook & Son, travel agents extra 


ordinar Philip Gendreau of New York City 
for his striking closeup of the “Christ of the 
Andes 
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SPIRES AND BRIARS 








INTERFAITH AND 
“PROTEST ANT”! 





puts? 
= 


ene wie. 
Freedom of Religion 


Desate swirled up among national 
student leadership at Lake Forest over 


““ 


how “interfaith,” “Protestant,” or com- 
mittedly “Christian” our student Chris- 
tian movement is. As readers go fur- 
ther into this Latin America number, 
they will find that South of the Border 
there’s no mincing matters: SCM equals 
Protestantism, period. 

We have long known that U.S. stu- 
dent Christianity is “less theological” 
than that of other countries. In part 
this has been laid to the fact that we 
have been closer to the Ys and further 
Church, than 
Student 


organically from the 
elsewhere. Our Christian 
Movement has sometimes identified us 
more as “campus morale builders” 
than “campus Christians.” Do we real- 
ly have “a theology,” even in the larg- 
est sense? Roman Catholic and Jewish 
national movements wish we'd say what 
It 1S. 

We cannot settle the matter on this 
page. Two facts we may point out, 
however. First, the Student Christian 
Movement is Aistorically an out-and- 
out Protestant affair. Second, the very 
tact that it welcomes Jews and mem- 
bers of the Roman church makes it 
distinctively “protestant” for interfaith 
action itself is an aspect of Protestant- 


ism wherever found. Do readers agree? 


“BRAZOS CAIDOS” 


At June’s end it was Guatemalan 
student sons and daughters who rose 
to loose their countrymen from the bit- 
ter yoke of Jorge Ubico, Dictator since 
1931. Tear gas and bullets, with many 
killed, routed the student 
strikers against the Dictator’s tyran- 


unarmed 
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nical regime, but his troubles had only 
just begun. The earlier successful dis- 
ciplined people’s rebellion in El Salva- 
dor tolled the bell, ignited the hope that 
the tyrant of Guatemala might be vul- 
nerable, too. He was. The strike of 
“brazos caidos” (“arms down”) drove 
the Tyrant from office. 

The military rebellion in El Salvador 
last April resulted in defeat for the 
anti-dictator forces, the execution of 
their leaders, the flight of hundreds who 
had taken part in the revolt. Martinez, 
it appeared, was invincible. But then, 
slowly piling up, began a new rebellion, 
this time non-violent, based on the 
techniques successfully employed many 
times by Gandhi. Students abandoned 
their classes. Newspapers dominated by 
the President were unread, unpur- 
chased. In every feasible way, the 
populace demonstrated its unwilling- 
ness any longer to tolerate the ‘Big 
Little Boss.’ In a remarkably short time, 
the ‘invincible’ dictator found his rule 
tottering, took flight, and democratic 
elements began the task of building a 
more representative regime. 

Current political uprisings in Hon- 
duras and Nicaraugua also have been 
aided by undergraduates. 


STUDENTS IN POLITICS 

Why aren’t U.S. college students— 
in normal times more numerous than 
those in all the rest of the world— 
more literate and active politically? 
Town vs. gown disputes here have 
sometimes been significant. Georgia 
students did powerfully help unseat 
gallus-snapping Governor Talmadge, 
but mainly because he had devalued 
their school credits. But traditionally 
the U.S. student’s “four years of social 
irresponsibility” shut out concerns for 
voting and civic life. Are undergrad- 
uates in Europe and Latin America 
more realist here than we? 

SPACs may hint at an answer. These 
Student Political Action Committees, 
first named in California, are live “cells” 
seeking a clear path through muddy 
campaign issues. We'll say more about 
them later. Meanwhile as November— 


and X-Day—loom ahead, you may 
want a SPAC on your own campus. 


B.M.0.C.* 


Hundreds ot sophomores have died 
on Tarawa, and Saipan, and around 
Cherbourg and Cassino. Junior and 
seniors today are shot from the skies, 
freshmen we knew are pacing the 
barbed wire in prison camps, or “eat 
ing their idealism” in CPS. These, after 
a generation of shallow prestige-seek- 
ing in college life, are our “big men on 
campus.”* 

When they return, virtue will be 
bigger, evil likely bolder, complacency 
only remotely possible. God give us 
grace, literally, to build with these 
stark materials a new house of faith. 
We have seen nobility we never sus- 
pected, in those around us: we ask for 
nobility we within 
our own Christian life on campus. 


HASTA LA VISTA 


One day we hope actually to be 


never suspected 


seeing the lovely campuses and eager 
Latin American undergraduates with 
whom this INTERCOLLEGIAN deals. There 
is uncanny identity between what wist- 
ful millions of youth there want and 
think, and the goals of our own Stu- 
dent Christian Movement in the U.S.A. 

With no economic axe-to-grind, no 
“sphere of influence” to carve out, no 
bitterness against Roman Catholic fail- 
ure and repression in Latin America 
(we have profound faults too!), we 
dedicate this number to deeper Chris- 
tian ties with students South of the 
Border: 


Till we all come in the unity of 
the faith . unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ. 


WE PREVIEW WITH PRIDE: 


Next month you'll find our tradi- 
tional FresHMAN Number broader and 
deeper than before. A long-planned and 
hotly-argued PotiticaL Action empha- 
sis comes in October, quite in time we 
trow to sweep the nation by election 
time! The Srupent VoLuNTEER Move 
MENT has priority for November. 


J.O.N. 
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HERE 1S WHAT THEY SEND US. WHAT ARE CHRISTIAN STUDENTS SENDING THEM? 


LATIN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES: 


jobs 


business, 


our venerable Harvard was 


-d, seven Latin American Uni 


versities were.already in full swing 


1ss1. Now there 


all faculty members in these 


have full-time extra-curricular 


and Mexico City going 
are 65, ol 


which 44 are under state control. 


law, medicine, 


“everyday life.” 
occurred 
archbishop ordered Bogota students “to 
serve daily in the cathedral and to sing 
in the choir at the canonical hours!” 


over 14,000 students; Montevideo, 11,- 


000; Chile, 7,000; Mexico and Havana 


engineering, 8,000 each (all figures covering exten 
sion students and some duplication) 


architecture is the new 


etc.—invaluable contact with 
The first student strike Functional 
one day in 1585 after the mode, and dozens of universities at 
a-building today. 

Consider, O haughty Yankee: have 


we really suspected all this before? Te 


The University in Buenos Aires has the wide-eyed Editors of I[NTERCO- 


LEGIAN, Latin American student lilt 


is news. 
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New Christianity in Latin America 


FF FOR SOUTH AMERICA! I remem- 

bered the passenger who found 

himself by accident in North 
Africa instead of Washington and de- 
cided to make very sure that my plane 
was properly labelled! Surprisingly it 
turned out to be the famous China Clip- 
per, now spending its old age crossing 
the Caribbean instead of the Pacific. At 
Cristobal, in 


PANAMA 


the first stop, I was reminded of Port 
Said: canals and international crossroads 
seem to attract similar populations in 
East and West. The Indian shops with 
wares from every corner of the globe, 
and the stores, which contained the 
goods no longer to be found in London 
or New York, made the streets seem like 
some paradise of a black market. We 
crossed to Balboa in the train, past those 
steamy jungles and lakes with dead trees 
sticking up all over them, which must 
be depressing to the American boys who 
guard this lifeline. There they were in 
their immaculately ironed shirts, and 
creased pants; and in the Clipper had 
come a group of gallant cheery protes- 
sional entertainers to make them torget 
where they were! 

After a night in the International 
Hotel, we were off again, sweeping over 
green water and darker green forests to 
land by the Pacific Ocean on a little strip 
ot grass behind the sand— 


COLOMBIA 


The flight over the foothills and up 
the mountain valley to Cali was very 
beautiful, especially over the green tops 
ot the lower mountains from which 
the tracks and villages look like a map 
which children make at school, even 


to the cows and horses and tiny human 
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A quiet Christian conquistador 


deft, convinced, keenly alive 


to people—tets us peer over his shoulder at the Latin Ameri- 


can travel notes he took several months ago. 


Mackie 


familiar Scot in blue blazer and gray “bags” 


Robert C 
opens 


vistas of student life there which we believe to be historic 
and which we present with rising excitement. 


beings. Cali is 3,000 feet up. It was 
Sunday with everyone out for a prom- 
enade. I stood with my back to the 
parapet of the bridge over the moun- 
tain river and thought how inadequate 
a town is without somewhere the sound 
of running water. A Franciscan Church 
of lovely rough red brick with blue 
pottery jars on its terrace invited me 
to enter and say a brief Sunday prayer, 
and I knew that I had passed into that 
other civilization, which we name so 
inadequately Latin American. 


PERU 


From Cali we flew to Lima, City of 
Kings, gay with flowers and flowering 
trees. The cathedral was getting a new 
white face upon it, and its earthquake 
cracks were at the least being covered 
up, perhaps mended, who knows? 
Street cars hooted and clanged down 
the ancient streets of the Orphans, and 
the Sword-makers, and the Divorced 
Women, and the Jews and the Ten 
Commandments. I was glad I had be- 
gun my trip with the City of the 
Kings, the capital of Spanish South 
America. I drifted down back streets 
and in and out of churches, revelling in 
the colonial days which are still so 
evident. 

I visited two museums side by side in 
the same afternoon. The beauty in 
form and color of fabrics and pottery 
centuries old spoke of peoples about 
whom almost everything is yet to be 
discovered, but who were once the 
Peruvians. Next door we passed into 
the cumbersome civilization of the 
early nineteenth century. Bolivar and 
San Martin looked down at us from 
the walls, and independence was writ- 
ten over every campaigning bedstead 
and horsehair sota. Is there something 
illusory about all national freedom? 


Does it ever turn out what it was sup- 





Robert Mackie, Luis Quiroga, and some of 
the Latin Americans at the Wooster Con- 
ference on the World Mission of the Church. 


posed to be? To the Indian tribes in 
the Sierra such freedom means little 
and the past glories of Indian races 
sull less. To the men and women of 
mixed race who thronged the streets 
political independence had not really 
meant freedom from mediaeval Spain 
in the reality or shadow of its religion. 
And the minority in the hotel lounge 
seemed to have exchanged a colonial 
inheritance for membership in the in- 
ternational bourgeoisie. 

I remembered that a capital city is 
never a country and determined to go 
farther afield—to two provincial cities 
which were also university centres 
Trujillo to the north, and Arequipa to 
the south, paradoxical centres of free- 
dom and dogmatism. 

To Trujillo I set off in a bus at 6:30 
a.m. with my _ never-failing guide, 
philosopher and friend, Neil Mackay 
of the Colegio Anglo-Peruano. The 
journey of four hundred miles was 
Pan-American 


along the Highway. 


Our lunch in a little town en route was 











ken in the restaurant panamericano, 
ut the fact of being a stopping place 
on an inter-continental route had not 
affected the character of the people or 
the service. 


were shown it in the shell as evidence 


If you wanted an egg, you 


before cooking, a refinement seldom 


possible now in a London restaurant! 


There were many signs in Trujillo 


; 


Ol a 


cluding the whitewashing of the cathe 


recent eucharistic congress, in 
dral, which the inhabitants regretted, 
and | had 


into a stronghold of the Church. Prob 


a feeling of having come 


ably that was largely due to the atmos 
phere of a small cathedral city and tne 
presence of churches and convents at 
every turn oOl the 


learned later to doubt the external evi 


narrow streets. | 


dences of piety. On Sunday morning we 
had the 


few minutes a Salvation Army Sunday 


experience ol visiting tor a 


School, and then of standing at the 
rear of the Cathedral during the close 


of mass while a string quartet in the 


| 


gallery above the west door played 


haunting music. From the bare room, 
with the sound of the smithy through 
the adobe walls, of a despised and 
often persecuted sect, which did not 
dare place its sign in the streets, we 
passed into the proud and moving dig 


Where 


did the Spirit, which bloweth where it 


nity of the Church of Rome. 


listeth, reside? Certainly it rested in 
the heart of that Evangelical woman 
with her kind and spiritual face, as 
she welcomed us so graciously to her 
little room behind the school; certain 
ly it was present in that great act ot 
the oftering ot the body and blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Yet something is when a 


Church 


wrong 


passes over her own grave 


sins and failure to anathematize a few 


thousand folk who have found the 


light in the sacred Book rather than in 


an elaborat ceremonial to which they 
| 


ould give no content; and something 


is wrong when Protestants are so 


divided 


faith that they cannot make the great 


upon the side issues Ol the 


contribution of the Reformation, but 


all too often reflect the bigotry with 


which the officials of the Church meet 
them. 


It was almost a relief to make con 


tact next day with an entirely secular 


university, with twelve hundred stu 


| 


dents trom all the northern parts of 


Peru, which had, surprisingly through 


6 


one man, caught the habit of a North 
American school and was building up 
pride in an Alma Mater. In the street 
we met a youthful Father in his robes 
who was the spiritual adviser of a 
growing group of students, and was 
conscious of his relationship to Pax 
Romana, and talked of Protestant and 
in Chi- 
nese student relief. But beyond that 


Roman Catholic cooperation 
group were the great majority who 
cared for none of these things. 
frequipa is on the “eyebrow of 
Peru,” 8,000 feet above the sea and 
under the great bulk of El Miste, tow- 


ering into the snows at 19,250 feet. 








WHAT EVERY U. S. COLLEGE NEEDS: 
more men on campus! This is Mackenzie 
College in Sao Paulo. 


\ brisk tramcear clangs past a saddle 


horse standing untethered outside a 
doorway waiting for its master, and a 
passer-by helps an Indian porter to 
lift his staggering burden on to his 
shoulders. Through the doorway you 
see a patio with some flowers, perhaps 
a palm tree, and often an ancient in- 
scription or piece of carving. For this is 
a very Spanish city, four hundred years 
old, resisting change. 

But it would be false to conclude 
that this is a holy city; men talk of 
the Marxist views of its workers, good 
workers in leather and stone and iron. 
The hold of the Church is more spec 
tacular than real. 


Curiously enough 


I sat in a trim Evangelical bookshop 





and looked up at the vaulted ceiling 
on which a mitre and the keys of the 
kingdom were embossed, for this had 
been an Archbishop’s chapel! Qp¢ 
longed that the Church would entrug 
some of its power, not accid ntally byt 
in reality, to the appeal of the Gospel, 
Then I was rebuked for my CFiticism 
by a visit to the beautiful school of the 
brothers of La Salle with a sense of 
grace and peace within its walls, 

Peruvian students were on vacation 
and the contacts of the World’s St. 
dent Christian Federation with them 
are very slender indeed! It is difficul 
to build up a religious organization 
amongst them. Protestant students ar 
few and far between and social djs. 
tinctions make it very difficult {fo 
them to exert any influence upon their 
fellows. I met representatives of , 
number of groups of students, some 
active in Catholic Action, some schol. 
arly and indifferent to religion, some 
politically alive, and some bravely try. 
ing to give what they would cal] q 
Protestant witness. All the students 
and ex-students I met were invariably 
friendly and open-hearted to a stranger, 
but at once in conversation came out 
the ignorance and distrust of one 
another's milieus. Religion is not a 
uniting but a sundering influence. The 
frankest comment was from a student 
of engineering: “Religion in Peru jus 
seems to produce guys like me who 
are indifferent, or fanatics.” 

The social and political background 
of student life scarcely gives any move- 
ment amongst students a chance. In 
Peru the average student hopes not 
too confidently his funds will see him 
through college, and that his degree 
will get him a job. But he has no trust 
in his surroundings; he is an individual 
fighting for his own hand. The war 
has meant prosperity for some in his 
country, but not for him. He does not 
see that it will change things much. His 
sympathies are with the United Ne 
tions but they are far away and & 
not seem to include him in their prom 
ised postwar benefits. The structure ot 
society is rigid, or apparently so; a 
least its imperfections are not acknow!- 
edged and cannot be discussed. And 
religion does not seem to be a hope: 
ful factor. Too often he has with good 
reason rejected its manifestations, ane 
it seems to hold no further possibili 


ties. I found both genuine Catholic de 
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votion combined with utter social con 


grvatism, and suppressed political en 


thusiasm wholly disillusioned about 
religion. 
Yet I am not such a fool as to 


despair of the situation in Peru, so far 
as the WSCF is concerned. This may 
not be the time to organize, but it is 
certainly the time to cultivate. In my 
notebook are the names of individuals 
who are anxious for contact with the 
religious movements of students out 
side Peru, and of groups which spor 
adically or continuously, directly or in- 
directly, are doing the kind of things 
an SCM does. It is our part now to 
keep in touch with them and _ help 
them all we can. 

Peru is a very beautiful country but 
t is a sad country. It has been Chris 
tian in.name for four hundred years; 


vet it still awaits that freedom, re 
ligious at its heart but social and poli 
tical in its implications, which has its 
only source in the Holy Spirit. The day 
ill surely come when. students of 


WU 


Peru through a Student Christian 


Movement will be able to play their 
part in that awakening. This is already 
happening in some other countries of 


the great southern continent. 


This year’s event was the founding 


f the S( M ol 


CHILE 


April 22nd. Some of my readers 


may remember Raymond Valenzuela 
and his wife trom the Toronto SVM 
meeting in 1939, or the Lisle Fellow- 
ship. Just over a year ago he returned 
to his own country under the Metho- 
list Board to begin student work in 
Concepcion, way down the map in 
Chile. He and I met at a YMCA inter 
national camp near Valparaiso. It was 
4 great Experience to spend a Tew days 


with a group of young men from half 


-dozen countries, to battle now with 


he breakers of the Pacific, and now 


with the problems of religion and 


society in South America. One night 
round the campfire under the South 
m Cross I had an 
Opportunity to speak 


| 


about students in a 
world at war, young 
en on tl other 
side of the Pacific or 
up in the rozen 
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LATIN AMERICA’S FAMILY TREE is an old one. This is the tree that grows in Brazil. 
Art class on the campus, Mackenzie College, Sao Paulo, Brazil; standing right, instructor 


Theodoro Braga. 


north. It was a good setting and a good 
time tor launching a movement within 


that wider fellowship. 


A meeting one afternoon produced 
a crowd of men in the camp squar’e, 
since ninety percent of the campers 
were students. In addition the Chileans, 
Brazilians and Bolivians came around 
to show their interest and the students 
Plate 


tributed news of the success of the 


from the River proudly con- 


movements there! Later there was a 
meeting in Santiago, largely the result 
of the efforts of a woman student who 
has been plugging tor an SCM ever 


1941. 


meeting In a 


since she caught the vision in 
Finally, there was a 
Southern Baptist mission school in 
Temuco, where a little company added 
their pledges of interest and_ loyalty. 
And now they have pulled it off, and a 
b« en 


pioneering movement has 


launched where three years ago we 
tried and failed! Just giving Raymond 
Valenzuela and his wife back to Chile 
with experience in student work has 
proved the biggest gift of the North 
SCM to 


the Federation in a 


American 


long ume. 
Now let us cross 
the Andes and land 


i in Buenos Aires, that 
great metropolis of 


ARGENTINA 


North 


cities seem like untidy villages. Here 


which makes most American 
again there is an SCM to greet us. The 
president is Harold Masters, with an 
English grandfather, which makes con 
versation easier, and the SCM secre- 
tary for Argentina and Uruguay is 
Daniel Lura Villanueua, who was at 
the Amsterdam Conference in 1939. A 
long talk with these two men and with 
Miss Clark and Miss Allen of the 
YWCA (Fay Allen from UCLA!) r 
veals some of the problems facing the 
movement today. Students are on the 
side of liberty and democracy and 
resent the way in which political con 
siderations have affected their univer 
sities. It is a sad and difficult story and 
this is not the place to deal with con 
temporary history. All the students | 
met in Argentina asked me to tell you 
that they believe politically in the things 
you believe in. Such a situation does 
not make the development of a student 
Christian movement easy, but we had 
good discussions in Buenos Aires and 
I even paid a visit to a new “sub 


grupo” in Rosario. 

® THE BRIDGE is a new, exciting 
documentary film on South America. 
Write YMCA 


Madison Avenue, 


Motion Picture, 347 


New York 17, N. Y. 











URUGUAY 


hustled off in a bus to a delight 
ind primitive camp beside the sea 


the Atlantic this time—by as cheery 


1 crowd of undergraduates, men and 
women, as you would find anywhere. It 
vas the weekend of the Universal Day 


1 


ot Prayer for students, and we cele 


brated the day around the breaktast 
table with a group of workers’ families, 
whom we told about our ecumenical 
ellowship 


S( M 1s 


Che hero of the Uruguayan 
Sanchez 


inother Amsterdam delegate, whom we 


Arturo Palacios, 
mpounded as medical officer at Nun 
speet in Holland, the last WSCF con 
rence before the war. “Sancho” and 
his wife have put all they know into 
the Uruguayan SCM and that is why 
it ranks as such a vigorous and effec 
tive one At the joint River Plate an 
nual camp last January out of torty 
} 


delegates ten were students without 


looks 


connection. That 
like a real job of the SCM. 


BRAZIL 


makes a terrific impact upon the trav 


any church 


eler; it is so vast and so vital. With 
only torty million people in territory 
as large as the U.S.A. and a possible 
population of hundreds of millions, it 
is the country of the future. So it ts 
good to know that there are two stu 
dent Christian movements working in 
full cooperation. The oldest—almost 
twenty years old—has twenty branches 
in the fine Protestant schools. The lead 
er, Wilson Fernandes, was in Europe 
betore the war and became so con 
vinced about the Federation that he 
led his movement into it singlehanded. 
There is a tradition of large annual 
conterences and the delegates rang« 
trom high school students to theologi 


cal and technical students. It is not 


unlike the 


the Church young people's movements, 


only it is interdenominational. 


student section of one of 


The second movement is a newer 
one in the universities of Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janiero. Like those in the River 
Plate and Mexico, it owes its origin to 
Dr. John R. 
war, and is justly proud of 
of its best friends is a French Protes 


Mott’s visit early in the 


this. One 


tant professor who has not forgotten 


his SCM days in France. Indeed it is 


This 

is Taxco 
but 

it could be 
any rural 
Mexican 


village 











interesting to recall that the first gifts 
for Wilson Fernandes’ work came from 
France. Interest in the South American 
movements belongs to the whole Fed- 
eration. The first president, Euripedes 
Facchini, has stood by the movement, 
and is now its energetic secretary. There 
are more Protestant students in Brazil 
than in the other South American 
countries. 

The message of the Wooster Con- 
ference spoke proudly of the student 
Christian movements of the U-.S.A., 


Canada, and 


MEXICO 


There was only one Mexican delegate, 
Juan Pascoe, but he played a leading 
part. Helen Morton, vice-chairman of 
the WSCF, was in Mexico City in June 
attending the second anniversary of the 
SCM. She writes of the growing mem- 
bership representing different institu- 
tions in the city and of the loyalty to 
the movement of Juan Araujo, whose 
brothers were once leaders in the SCM 
in Madrid, and lost their lives in the 
Spanish civil war. The director of the 
Mexican SCM is Claudio Gutierréz- 
Marin, a distinguished pastor trom 
Spain, whose article in “Culture and 
Christianity” you may have seen in the 
Student W orld. The SCM in Mexico 


carries on a fine program of biblical 

and cultural studies. 

poe this rambling account of 
movements like many of the move. 

ments in Europe will make the stu. 

and their 

problems seem more familiar to you. 


dents of these countries 
Their work is difficult and requires 
rare courage and tenacity. Latin Amer- 
ican university life has many more afhn- 
ities with Continental Europe than 
North America. There is little social 
life, and almost none of the facilities 
for residence, or for meeting one’s fellow 
students that exist on North American 


; 


campuses. The majority of students 
have no religious interest, and the uni- 
versity milieu is not an easy one in 
which to stand for the Church ot 
Christ. There are some good student 
groups in Catholic Action, but they 
touch only a fraction. The student 
Christian movements have determinedly 
built their fellowship around _ Jesus 
Christ and they draw upon all the hel; 
which the Evangelical Churches, and 
the YMCA and YWCA are so cordial: 
ly ready to give them; but their mem- 
bership is open to all students. In situa 
tions always of religious and often ol 
political tension, these movements afe 
pioneering in their own countries, and 
in the life of the Federation as a whole. 
All honor to them! 


LLEGIAN 
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Student Ambassadors Say 


CUBA 


s A MORE OR LESS TYPICAL CUBAN 
sTUDENT, I first attended public 
school, and then private high 

shool for three years, with one year 

in the Presbyterian school “La Pro- 
gresiva’ in Cardenas. For tour years at 
the University of Havana, I received 
the Philosophy of Letters doctor’s de- 
gree. This was an “evangelical” course 
for me, but I have a very tresh knowl- 
edge of Roman Catholic schools in 

Cuba for my very close friends have 

heen educated in them. 

Let me briefly describe the spiritual 
environment in which Cuban students 
develop their personality. Even though 
Cuba, on account of her Hispanic 
origin, is a country in which Catholi- 
cism has been the most powerful re- 
ligious influence, it is the Latin 
American country where that influence 
is perhaps least felt. Our people have 
been spiritually nourished, or rather 
undernourished, by a diet of ration- 
alism and indifference. Official teach- 
ing has almost entirely lacked spiritual 
essence, being a kind of bare nine- 
teenth-century intellectualism without 
any philosophical aim. Students thus 
have sought their spiritual food from 
other sources. They have found them- 
selves in a society where sources are 
scarce and impure. 

Here the new Christianity is expected 
to play its part. We think about 
Protestantism from neither a sectarian 
nor strictly religious viewpoint; we 
consider it the purest spring capable of 
satisfying our thirst for life beyond 
materialism and for goals in the In- 
visible. Catholicism we know with its 
fruits: it has developed in our young 
people only indifference to or resent- 
ment of God and spiritual things; it 
has helped shape fanaticism or skepti- 
cism. 

Thus we regard Protestantism, not 
as “another religion,” nor a force to 
use against Catholicism (a possibly un- 
ethical procedure), but as the spiritual 


jorce which better represents Chris- 
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Direct, prophetic student messages 
from Cuba, Uruguay, and Colombia 


tianity. Only this new Christianity can 
supply all the immaterial needs of our 
young generation, without creating the 
fanatic or intolerant conscience nor 
denying the personal principles of lib- 
erty upon which our Republic was es- 
tablished. 

I was never compelled to go to 
church nor to practice any kind of re- 
ligious rite. Rather, my conscience 
seemed to grow in the clear, well-ex- 
plained teachings of a living Chris- 
tianity, and in the example of teachers 
whose lives spoke quite eloquently about 
a better way of living. Cuba needs 
schools where young people can thus 
get into contact with the real Christ. 
Only Protestantism can fulfill that pur- 
pose. Otherwise our students will con- 
tinue to develop in the old atmosphere 
of skepticism, without respect to moral 
values, in a fruitless and dry ration- 
alism. 

The new Christianity has a great re- 
sponsibility and duty toward the Cuban 
younger generation. 

Mario Llerena, 
University of Havana, ‘43 


RIVER PLATE 


yom STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENTS 
in the River Plate (Uruguay and 
Argentina) are at their early begin- 
nings in both countries. Little by little 
both groups are gaining strength and 
their influence extends to more stu- 
dents in general academic circles. In 
January, summer vacation time for stu- 
dents in the River Plate, the two groups 
came together for their first Confer- 
ence-Camp. This lasted for eight days 
and took place in the Department of 
Colonia in Uruguay on the banks of 
the River Plate, beside a_ beautiful 
beach with fine buildings belonging to 
the YMCA. This conference, which 
grew out of a desire for union between 
the two Movements, was the first to 
bring the two groups together official- 
ly. The camp was truly international 
with eight nations represented among 
the forty campers. 


In our Movement in the River Plate 
there exists a desire to make Christian 
ity known in its purest form among 
University circles, and in this way to 
ensure that the student is faced directly 

quite apart from dogma—with the 
religious problem. Our Movement also 
realizes the disturbing problem of the 
Indians, of the Jews, of the colored 
races and those who belong to the lower 
economic planes of society. They think 
in this respect of a levelling which 
equalizes the true values of human 
personality. Our SCM by its actions 
confirms the danger of a narrow na- 
tionalism and seeks to tell a Christian 
student of the River Plate that he 
should become a “citizen of the world” 
and by doing so dignify his own na- 
tionality. 

In big groups there are big tasks to 
aim at. Ours are: primarily to increase 
the number of members and to form 
new groups of Christian students in the 
interior of both countries; to establish 
a Student House which may be at the 
same time the home of the SCM and 
the goal which our Uruguayan group 
has set for this year. 


Ernesto Hector Cibils, 
President, Uruguay SCM 


COLOMBIA 


ODERN LATIN AMERICAN STUDENTS 
M do have the virtue of openmind- 
edness. Many look to the Protestant 
Church as the spiritual force which 
must perform a necessary work: to 
present the naked Christian truth in 
terms of the Living Christ. 

It is generally admitted that Latin 
America lives a tragic religious life 
framed in the shadows of the fifteenth 
century. On the one hand, rationalistic 
and agnostic tendencies on 
ridicule 


campus 
anyone who takes religion 
seriously. There is a feeling of in- 
security, a lack of religious conviction, 
a profound gap between life and re- 
ligion. On the other hand, hosts of 


students seek to outgrow this religious 


(Continued on page 11) 














FELLOWSHIP IN 


Read Genesis 


Behold, now | have taken upon me 
to speak unto the Lord, which am 
but dust and ashes.—Genesis XVIII: 
27. 


\lmighty and ever-living God, whom 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain, 
yet who dost make thine abode with 
him that is of an humble and contrite 
spirit, grant unto us, thine unworthy 
beseech thee, the 


servants, We spirit 


of penitence, of humility and of faith 
as we make our common supplications 


unto thee ° 


Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath 
desired to have you, that he may sift 
you as wheat, but | have prayed for 
thee that thy faith fail not; and when 
thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren.—Luke XXI1:31-32. 


© thou compassionate Christ, who 


knowest us altogether; and in our 
hour of weakness and danger dost 
make intercession for us; it tempta 
tion shall come to us this day, make 
us conscious of thy sustaining pres 
ence: and trom our own experience ol 
inward victory, may we learn the art 
of helping others, when their hour ot 


trial comes. 


The Lord turned the captivity of 
Job, when he prayed for his friends. 
—Job XLII:10. 


© thou great friend of man, who art 
ever bearing us upon thy heart of love, 
planning tor each of us more wisely 
than we can plan for ourselves, hear us, 
we beseech thee, as we bring before 
thee in loving intercession the members 
of our tellowship who, like ourselves, 


face the mystery and responsibility of 


this new day. Thou whose love Surpasses 
I 


the love of man, and whose wisdom 1S 


adequate to every experience, whether 


“Be Still and Know” .. . 


PRAYER 


XVI11:20-33; Job 
XLII:7-10; Philippians 1:3-11 





of crisis or ot tragedy, be 
with each of us, we pray 
thee, this day, and grant 
unto us the strength, the 
guidance and the inspira 


tion we need. 


God is my witness, . . 
that without ceasing | 
make mention of you al- 
ways in my prayers.— 
Romans 1:9. 


Father in heaven, whose 
encompassing love has set 
the model for every human 
home, we commit to thy 
protecting care the dear 
ones from whom for the time we are 
separated. Though the seas and the 
years divide us, may we meet daily in 
thy presence, as we make mention of 
one another unceasingly in our prayers. 
All that we would gladly do tor them 
if we could, do thou for them, if it be 
for their good and according to thy 


tatherly will. 


Brethren, my heart's desire and 
prayer to God for Israel is, that they 
might be saved.—Romans X:1. 


God ot our fathers and of our fathers’ 
fathers, who in the crises of our nation- 
al history hast raised up leaders who 
through faith in thee have found cour- 
age to dare and strength to persevere, 
be with us today in our hour of world 
opportunity and of world responsi 
bility. Forgive us our self-satisfaction 
and our self-indulgence, our love ot 
money and our love of pleasure, our 
readiness to condemn others and to ex- 
cuse ourselves. Grant us candor to dis- 
cern thy will for us as a nation, and 
resolution to follow it: and at this 
time of the world’s need raise up tor 
us, We be seech thee, leaders to oO be- 


fore us into our promised land. 


“THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES: 
these mountains crumble into dust than Argen. 
tina and Chile shall violate the peace they hove 
pledged at the feet of Christ, the Saviour” 


Sooner shall 


Neither pray | for these alone, but 
for them also which shall believe op 
me through their word.—John XV\j: 
20. 


O thou great head of the church, x 
whom in every age the hearts of thy 
disciples have turned for stimulus and 
guidance, hear us now, we beseech 
thee, as we pray for thy blessing upor 
those in every land who confess thy 
name and own thy right to command 
Grant unto them, as unto us the vision 
ot thyself, the risen and triumphant 
Savior, who art able to make all thing 
new. May we be one in spirit as we art 
one in name, even as thou, Lord, ar 
one with the Father, that the world, 
seeing our unity in faith and hope and 
love, may believe that the Father hath 
sent thee. 


Now unto him who is able to é 
exceeding abundantly above all thet 
we ask or even think, according to 
the power that worketh in us, unto 
him be glory in the church by Christ 
Jesus throughout all ages. Amen. 


From “The Outet Hou 
by William Adams Brows 
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(Continued from page 9) 


gate and are looking for something to 
fll the emptiness of their lives and 
give peace to their souls. This, bluntly, 
is the spiritual task youth expects of 
Protestantism in Latin America. 


We expect also that this new Chris- 
tianity may continue to strengthen and 
broaden the social and cultural aspects 
of our countries. Protestantism is the 
religion with a Book, the Bible: there- 
fore its first objective is to fight illiter- 
acy and ignorance. Its basic principle 
is to fulfill our Lord’s commandment 
to teach and indoctrinate. In this as- 
pect Protestantism has a glorious his- 
torical past in Latin America. Chris- 
tian liberty, the core of the Reforma- 
tion movement, has continued to be 
its cornerstone. Fortunately Latin 
American youth too has a profound 
sense of liberty, and as such is the best 
ally of Protestantism. 


In this light, the growth and force 
of the Youth Movement in countries 
south of the Rio Grande are notable. 
The Congress of Lima in 1941 was an 
eloquent evidence and national and 
regional conferences have been held 
since that tme. The Latin American 
Union ot Evangelical Youth was born 
in Lima and already is in its “teens.” 
Thus the Latin American Youth Move- 
ment itself is an aspect of Protestantism. 
The Movement is gaining sincere fol- 


lowers and respect in every country. 


There will come days of struggle, per- 
haps. But Christianity, according to 
Unamuno, is “life, struggle and agony.” 
Latin American student youth expect 
to be the medium through which the 
genuine Evangelical Spanish tradition, 
once buried by the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, will be rediscovered. They realize 
that the destiny of Protestantism is to 
reinterpret Christianity according to 
the Gospels. They expect that through 
the evangelical truth our political lead- 
ers and our educators will “fall in love” 
with religion, practice it, and find a 
hew meaning in life. 


Luis A. Quiroga, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
American College (Colombia) ‘41 
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Viva, State Education! 


ee ATIN AMERICA” is merely a 
convenient term to describe 


twenty independent nations, 
eighteen of which speak Spanish, one 
Portuguese, and one French; each with 
a personality and problems of its own; 
each trying to solve these problems in 
light of its own geography, racial com- 
position, economic structure, and poli- 
tical organization. 

In spite of differences of approach, 
educational 


certain features may be 


observed in the various republics, 


whether of Spanish, Portuguese or 
French origin; whether predominantly 
white, Indian, or mestizo population. 
Perhaps it is this similarity of organiza- 
tion and problems leading to a com- 
munity of ideals that tends to bind 
them together in a spirit of cooperation 
frontiers and 


transcending national 


even ancestral rivalries: 


1. Education is a government re- 
sponsibility in all Latin American coun- 
tries. The educational system is highly 
centralized and regulated throughout 
the land by a ministry or secretariat of 
education with authority for courses of 
study, selection of textbooks, subsidies 
to private schools, supervision of non- 
official educational institutions, teach- 
er-training, and in several cases super- 
vision of the universities. 

2. In the majority of countries, 
secondary education is free although 
pupils are usually required to pay an 


annual registration fee and take an en- 


Oa LES Dia pO DR XI I 


iF any SCM group want to ex 
books 
Latin American students, they 
have only to let the WSCF office 
know (151 Bloor St., W., Toronto 
s, Canada). Latin American stu 
dents would like to build bonds 


change letters or with 


of friendship with us until the 
day comes when we can arrange a 
conference for Christian students 
in all the Americas. 


SN A Nt lp ap, Poe 


The new day in training of youth 
dawns apace in Latin America 


trance examination. Vocational and 
professional training may be obtained 
at little cost to the student. 

3. Latin American universities, seven 
of which antedate Harvard, are noted 
for active participation of their students 
in national turmoil which has been de 
scribed as “university revolution.” This 
was initiated in 1818 in Cordoba, 
Argentina, and rapidly spread to other 
countries. As a result, there is today 
in Latin America what the young 
revolucionarios demanded, often at the 
risk of their lives: more academic free- 
dom, a more scientific approach to 
teaching, better library and laboratory 
facilities, large participation by the stu- 
dents in the affairs of the university, as 


well as in national life in general. 


4. Private schools are permitted, but 


generally they function under the 
supervision of the government. Many 
educators 


are directed by foreign 


English, French, Italian, German, 
American. German and Italian schools, 
generally speaking, are hotbeds of 
propaganda for the political ideologies 
of the countries they represent; today 
are the object of close surveillance. 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Costa 
Rica and Colombia have enacted strict 
legislation to protect their youth against 
totalitarian indoctrination. 

5. Rural education emphasizing in 
tegration of racial minorities is one of 
the most important concerns of Latin 
American governments and educators. 
Common to all countries is emphasis on 
agricultural education, which results 
in better utilization of land and a high 


er standard of living. 


6. Vocational education is another 
concern that binds together the govern 
ments and the people. Over-emphasis 
on the social dignity of teaching, law, 
and medicine has resulted in an intel- 
lectual proletariat and in the maladjust 
ment of thousands of young men and 
women. The improvement of engi- 
neering schools and the recent estab 
lishment of modern technical schools 
are signs of these times. Increasingly, 


roadbuilding, utilization of land and 
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Street scene in Mexico City 
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raw materials, improvement in sanita- 
tion, housing, and physical environ- 
ment in general are considered funda- 


mental to a better way ol lite. 


>. Education of Women from kin- 
dergarten to university has become a 
common goal in Latin America. There 
is not a single Latin American country 
where women may not enjoy equal 
rights with men in higher education. 
Chilean women were the first to gain 
this right, in 1877. 


8. The Nationalistic emphasis in 
education is observed throughout Latin 
America. The Indian is to be trained 
to become a part of a nation; the work- 
er is to be taught to contribute to a 
sounder national economy; the univer- 
sity student is directed toward fields 
which will increase the prestige and 
the development of his nation; the 
child in the elementary school is taught 
civics, geography, and history in such 
a way that he will become a_ better 
citizen. But this nationalistic spirit co- 
exists and prospers side by side with 
a feeling for continental solidarity that 
finds many expressions. Latin American 
universities exchange many students 
and teachers; delegations of students 
visit neighboring countries; children 
are urged to correspond with children 
in other lands and are taught to love 
and respect the other American nations. 


9. Teaching democratic principles 
in the schools has received warm ap- 
proval. 


Ernesto Galarza 
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Sr. 
Director de la revista 


| The Intercollegian 

| 347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17 

| N.Y. 


ASOCIACION CRISTIANA DE JOVENES 
MONTEVIDEO 


DIRECCION § COLONIA 1065 ESQ. RIO NEGRO 
ADDRESS 


Montevideo, Enero 14 de 1944 


De nuestra mayor consideracion: 
Al finalizar el afio 1943, la Comisién Biblioteca de la Aso- 


MONTEVIDEO-URUGUAY 





ciacion Cristiana de Jovenes se complace en hacerle presente 
su reconocimiento y su estima por la valiosa contrivucion hecha 
a su obra cultural con el envio de la revista “Intercollegian.” 

Al mismo tiempo desea hacer llegar a Vd. sus mejores ex- 


gentileza poder seguir contando con tan importante y generosa 


| 
presiones en el ao que se inicia, en el cual espera de su | 


Sin otro particular, nos es grato saludarle con la considera- 


| 
| 
| colaboracion. 
| cion mas distinguida. 


bias 1g) 


—_ Pau — 





Want Further Reading? 


On the student movement in Latin Amer- 
ica: 

Latin America: Its Place in World Life, 
by Samuel Guy Inman. Good chapter on “‘stu- 
Chicago: Willett, 1937. Latin Amer- 
ican Universities in Step With History, by, 
Ernesto Galarza. Pan American Union Educa 
tion series No. 17. Students in Protest, by 
Maury Bromsen. Latin American students as 


dents. 


the nerve center of liberal reform crusades. 
“Pan American,"’ December, 1943. Students on 
the War Path, by Sergio Bagu. “Inter-Amer 
ican,” January, 1944. Students Carry Guns, 
by Carlton Beals and E. K. James. “Yale Re 


view,” Fall, 1934. Education in Latin Amer- ~ 


ican Countries. American Council on Educa 
tion “Educational Record,’ Washington, D. C. 
The Catholic Church in Latin America, b: 
Richard Pattee. “The Sign’ (Roman Catholic) 
for April, 1944. Reviewed in “Information 
Service,” April 22, 1944. Latin America and 
the United States, by Graham H. Stuart. Mid- 
dle-of-the-road, excellent factually, brightly 
and interestingly written. Get it from the lh 
Are Protestant Missions a 
Menace? Some testimony of good neighborli- 
ness, by George P. Howard. “The Church 
man,” April 15, 1944. World Cooperation— 


brary: it’s $5.00. 


As Seen Below the Border, by Don Alfonso — 


Reyes of Mexico. Worldover Press, February 
23, 1944. The Amazon: A New Frontier? 
Headline Series FPA, March, 1944. 


For varied summer reading: 


What About Our Japanese-Americans? 
Carey McWilliams, a Public Affairs pamphlet 
ten cents. The record of more than 19,00 
Japanese-Americans who have left relocation 
centers for normal homes and jobs, with some 
statistics that will startle you. Christians Face 
War. Persons widely known in student circles 
set forth three different points of view about 
the Christian’s duty in wartime: “The Chris 
tian and War,” by Kathleen W. MacArthur: 
“The Christian as Soldier,” by John C. Ben- 
nett: “The Power of Non-Violent Good Will,” 
by Winnifred Wygal and Winburn T. Thomas 
New York: Association Press, 1944; 50 cents 


People, Church and State in Modern Rus- 
sia, by Paul B. Anderson (YMCA) is the 
Religious Book of the Month selection. How 
significant is religion in the life of the Russian 
peopl > New York: Macmillan & Co., $2.75 
Living Abundantly, by Kirby Page. Creative 
pioneer groups through 27 centuries. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, $2.50. The Popes 
New Order, a systematic summary of the soci 
encyclicals and addresses from Leo XIll t 
Pius XII, by Philip Hughes. New York: Mac 
millan, $2.50. High purposes well put. 


National Planning Association pamphlets 
on reconstruction, reconversion, postwar plat 
21st Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 25 cents each. Revolution in India, by 
Frances Gunther, (wife of John—‘Inside Be 


ning. S00 


rope”). Admittedly partisan; compact; wort 
while. 
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We Area World Movement! 





USA—USB 
Special to the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
RIO DE JANEIRO, JULY 4. We extend 
our greeting to all the Christian students 
of North America with a sincere word 
al solidarity, sympathy, and Christian 
esteem. It is our desire that our coun- 
tries, the United States of America and 
Brazil, will strive in days of peace as 
well as now in days of adversity, always 
to be living examples of Christian con- 
duct, international justice and real 
freedom, and. that the valiant youth 
who are now giving their lives on the 
field of battle will not lose these ideals 
and will be able to make a world in 
which Justice under Love will rule in 
Freedom and where at last Christ, our 
Master and Saviour, shall be the final 
word honored and respected. May God 
bless you, respected brethren of the 
North American Universities. 
Student Christian Movement 


of Brazil 


Our thanks to Sherry Reisner, Yale 
‘42, for bringing from the MCA of 
Brazil this special message to the INTER- 
COLLEGIAN. Reisner recently returned 
from six months in South America with 
a mission under the direction of Dr. 
Frank Laubach to survey for the Pres- 
byterian Board the possibilities of de- 
veloping a literary program com- 
which Dr. 
Laubach has had such astonishing re- 


parable to that with 


sults in the Philippines. 


®& American students will be inter- 
ested in the aims and objectives of 
MCAB (Movement Acad- 
emicians Brazil): 


Christian 


To develop and direct among students an 
awareness of the fundamental problems of 
lite, especially moral and _ religious. 

To study the historic foundations of Chris- 
tianity and the nature of the Christian life in 
order to lift the vision of its members in the 
Spirit of sincerity and intellectual freedom. 

To stimulate the development of a current 
of thought consistent with Christian principles 
applied to the life 


*t Society. 

To raise the level of Christian life among 
students. 

To encourage the formation of Christian 
personalities able to influence decisively the 


destiny of our society. 


To establish relations with similar move- 
ments, especia other Associations in this 
country. 

To collaborate with the government in th 
solution of social problem 


AUGUST, 1944 


®& And in its Social Action program: 


MCAB has no racial discrimination so 
there is no talk about race problems or tension. 
The high rate of adult illiteracy among the 
general population is the big job to which 
MCAB is directing attention. 


Today there are two local Associa 
tions, one in Sao Paulo, the other in 
Rio de Janeiro. Another unit is soon to 
be organized in Puerto Alegre. 


MEXICO: ACCENT ON 
THE BIBLE 


Special to the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
MEXICO CITY, JUNE 11. Miss Helen 
Morton, WSCF vice chairman, spoke 
last night to an enthusiastic group of 
students at the University of Mexico. 
Her topic was the rediscovery of the 
Bible by the Federation and the redis- 
covery of the Federation by the Bible. 
She is said to be the only American 
visitor to the University who has spoken 
Spanish without an English accent. Her 
accent is French. Miss Morton’s keen 
and discriminating interest in Mexican 
art and culture is warmly welcomed. 
Next Monday evening she will address 
a mass meeting of students on “Chris- 
tian Youth and Ecumenism.” 


B Study group project: get the facts straight 
on status and significance of Protestant M1s- 
sons in South America. Information from 
Student Volunteer Movement, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 





First Anniversary, SCM of Mexico City 


NO HATRED?? CAPTIVITY 


Excerpts from two confidential com- 
munications from Christian sources 
give angles on the psychology inside 
Festung Europa. The first from France: 

“Reading letters from people in cap- 
tivity, one is struck by how the small- 
est incident may awaken tremendous 
hope or provoke the utmost depression. 


This mentality is typical not only ot 
those in prison or behind barbed wires; 
nine-tenths of Europe is from that 
point of view ‘in captivity.’ People live 
in expectation of prompt deliverance; 
they always believe it is to come to 
morrow and news that they will have 
to wait a few months longer breaks 
their morale -to an extent impossible 
to conceive by those living under nor 
mal conditions. Will deliverance come 
when there is nobody left to be de- 
livered?” 
This is from a neutral country: 


“Mr.—— told us the other day that 
there was no hatred toward Germany 
in Britain. I do not believe in the value 
of hatred as such, but I am afraid that 
my dear British friends will turn senti- 
mental again, as soon as war is over, 
in their dealings with Germany. The 
sufferings endured in loyal wartare are 
one thing, the lawless regime imposed 
on occupied countries is quite another. 
I wonder how the British people would 
feel if their girls were taken away for 
an unknown fate and their boys put 
in S.S. uniform, like Norwegian stu- 
dents? We have a right to forgive the 
sufferings we have endured ourselves 
but not those of other people.” 


A NEW BABY 


Latest addition to the Federation 
family, born April 22, 1944 in Santiago, 
Chile, is “going on four months.” 
Father and child are doing well. It was 
Grandfather John R. Mott whose trip 
to Chile four years ago sowed the seed. 

First President of the SCM in Chile 
is Jorge Gomez Hoover; Secretary 
Carlos Salazar; Treasurer Elma Solis. 
Raymond Valenzuela serves as Adviser, 
with Mrs. Valenzuela (Mt. Holyoke 
"42 and former chairman of the Wor- 
ship Commission of SCM in New 
England) as his able cohort. Before 
long, it is hoped, a branch will be or- 


ganized in Concepcion. 


& Write Jorge Gomez Hoover, 
Kaymond Valenzuela, Casilla 3, Concepcion, 
Chile, welcoming the new SCM into the WSCF 
family, enclosing copy of your local program, 
college paper, etc. Letters in Spanish would be 
particularly gracious and doubly welcome. 


c/o Rev. 
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OBERLIN’S MEMORIAL ARCH festooned with convention 
propaganda. 


The Iutercellegian 





——  \ 


A/S PETER FRYBURY, temporary chairman opening night, o 
V-1l2er, sixth semester. 


Goes to a 


Nou-Partisan Convention 


OBERLIN STUDENTS NOMINATE WILLKIE 
for PRESIDENT on the THIRD BALLOT. For 
VICE PRESIDENT: MAYNARD L. KRUEGER, 
NATIONAL CHAIRMAN SOCIALIST PARTY. 





High jinks at pre-convention rally: 
and Marine V-12 students 


Navy 
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Getting out the vote: Jane Crowe, convention 
chairman; Arden Miller, publicity director. 


WILLKIE had declared himself out of the 
race before Oberlin’s convention. The stu- 
dents nominated him anyway; said they 
wanted “someone more capable and quali- 
fied than Bricker and Dewey;” despite push- 
ing of Stassen, declared Willkie their man, 


Edgar Ansel Mowrer, keynote speaker, 
Pulitzer Prize winning foreign correspondent. 
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BERLIN’S 


convention is for students, run 


traditional mock 
by students, financed by stu- 
dents, although trustees pay for sym- 
posia speakers representing widely 
different points of view, including: 
Dr. Ernst Boaz, chairman Physicians 
Forum, a group that seeks to inform 
both the public and the medical pro- 
fession about the social and economic 
aspects ol medicine; Paul L. Appleby, 
US. Budget 


Swing; Maynard L. Krueger, chairman 


Sureau; Raymond Gram 


Social Science staff, .Chicago Univer- 
ity; Paul R. Hays, Columbia law pro- 
fessor, panel chairman of the NWLB; 
jules Eshner, Committee for Econom- 
ic Development; James Carey, secretary- 
treasurer, CIO (recently selected by U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce as “one 
of America’s outstanding young men”); 
Bruce Bliven, editor New Republic; 
Clarence Streit of Union Now fame; 
Mordecai Ruth (Races of 
Mankind ) Carey (What 
{bout Our Japanese-Americans?) Mce- 
Williams, and others. 


Johnson; 
Benedict; 


Up until this year, convention hewed 
dose to national party convention line, 
spotlighting candidates, glossing once 
over lightly their stand on national is- 
sues. 1944 students changed that, set 
themselves to task of carving out con- 
crete goals to be achieved and means to 
achieve men, adopted slogan BEYOND 
ALL PARTIES—THE COMMON 
GOOD! 


Says convention bulletin: “The stake 
of college students in the course of ac- 
tion in the next four years makes im- 
perative a straightforward attempt to 
make their demands known. The Con- 
vention is not a mirror to present na- 
tional programs nor an instrument of 
prediction in a game of choice, but a 
critical investigation to arrive at a 
program.” 


CLIMAX of 


pre-convention activity was reached May 


more than a month 
26 and 27 when 8oo student delegates 
in convention assembled to nominate 
candidates and adopt a platform. Strict 


parliamentary followed. 


rules were 
Delegates were grouped according to 
interest: business, middle class, farm, 
labor. Each group heard its own plat- 
form presented, debated, amended, 
voted upon by the delegation as a 
whole. Nominations were by interest 


groups; voting by individuals. 
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GROUPS TO STUDY AND MAKE 
RECOMMENDATIONS ON 
1 SIXTEEN MAJOR PLANKS 
! 
' 
PLATFORM ; 
COMMITTEE H 
‘ 
16 aun PROPOSED 
} STUDY eceeniats PLATFORM 
GROUPS SUPPLY 
RESOURCE 
MATERIAL 
INFLUENCE DEBATE 
PLUS CHANGES 
oe 
a 
Ps SS ne = 
o INTEREST VOTE oF FINAL PRESIDENTIAL 
GROUPS STUDY PROBLEMS, HOLD INDIVIDUAL PLATFORM NOMINATION 
" POLITICAL RALLIES, ADOPT STANDS OCLEGATE May 26 MAY 27 
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| INTEREST DIVISIONS: 


| SERIES OF SIX SYMPOSIA 





' FARM, LABOR, MIDDLE 
CLASS, BUSINESS 


neonatal 


'inTEREST GRouP 
COMMITTEE 





BIG PLATFORM ISSUES 


Platform Plank 1, Prosecution of the 
War, suffered two major alterations. All 
mention of national labor draft was 
dropped; approach to wartime labor 
problem changed radically. Instead of 
compulsory arbitration favored by orig- 
inal plank, industry-wide Labor-Man- 
agement councils were recommended to 
encourage cooperative private action. 

Heated discussion over the Minorities 
plank culminated in amendment sug- 
gesting that segregation of races in the 
armed forces be extended only to those 
unwilling to mix freely. Plank as a 
whole opposed segregation and dis- 
crimination. To make it even stronger, 
amendment was added giving Fair 
Employment Practices Commission au- 
thority to refuse government contracts 
to discriminating firms. 

Plank on Allied Cooperation in- 
cluded demands for the recognition of 
Tito, the Greek 
National 
Count Sforza of Italy, and condemned 
the official policy toward France. 

Plank on International Organiza- 
tion was adopted with amendment to 


Republicans, the 


French Committee, and 


give wartime power to make decisions 
to a council made up of representatives 
from all the United Nations, instead of 
just to Roosevelt, Churchill, et al. 
Biggest discussion occurred around 
Social Security. Liberal view won by 
default when three weeks and $50 in 
‘phone calls failed to produce speaker 


for the opposition (against Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill) on Social Secur 
ity symposium; but in final platform 
a modified form of socialized medicine 
won over government control. 

The Labor plank remained intact 
throughout all the long debate and dis- 
cussion: “We recognize the right of all 
men to have the opportunity for em- 
ployment and the opportunity to pro- 
cure and maintain security. We assert 
the right of collective bargaining 
commend labor’s no-strike pledge and 
urge that it be continued for the dura- 
tion of the national emergency. We are 
opposed to the: Smith-Connally Act.” 
BP We don’t know what part Oberlin 
SCA’s played in this convention. Wish 
we did. What stake do our CA’s have 
in campus projects of this kind? Should 
one expect Christian students to be 
keenly interested in seeing that basic 
issues are raised and Christian values 
in international, economic, and racial 
relations taken into account when na- 
tional decisions are made? What is the 
best strategy for SC groups in coopera- 
tive political ventures of this kind? 
Comments invited. 

A further interesting question is this: 
having come out for Willkie regardless 
of his non-candidacy, for whom now 
will these students vote? 

These and other questions will be 
discussed in the October INTERCOLLE- 
GIAN, devoted to the Christian's job in 


politics —Ed. 
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Campus News and Views 





r THIS PoINT, and from this rather 
A unobjective position, it looks as 
though there will be more “views” than 
“news” in this issue, and maybe in 
future. For the sad story is: the news 
just doesn’t reach our ears. Once in a 
while an unconfirmed rumor permeates 
the atmosphere as far as here. Maybe 
the reason is that nothing is happening 
on campus—maybe the students are 
“full of sound and fury” but doing 
nothing. But give us a chance to judge. 
We would be overjoyed at a flood of 
letters giving accounts of student ac 
tivity. Then at least we'd know that 
Associations—YM, YW, 


or-whatever-they-are-called—aren’t just 


the Christian 


so many corpi delecti. 

One bright spot in the scene is the 
news that has reached us of the mock- 
convention held at Oberlin. We were 
so impressed by this that we are carry- 
ing the full story, with “pics,” on pages 
14-15. Along the same line, news has 
come, via News and Views of the 
Southwest Council, that Washington 
University in Missouri sponsored a 
mock political campaign, the grand 
climax being a mock election. The idea 
started when Norman Thomas spoke 
on the campus and the Y’s did it up 
brown. 

Clem Elliott of the Geneva Region 
has sent us clippings from the Indiana 
Daily Student (University of Indiana). 
A Commission on Racial Equality was 
set up on the campus to end discrimi- 
nation against Negroes in “classrooms, 
barber shops, locker rooms, restaurants, 
and theatres.” Bringing Negroes to the 
campus in greater numbers was urged 
and two Negroes, Anna Lewis and 
Hobart 
Student Council. 

The Crisis, 


NAACP, has an interesting illustrated 


Tatum, were elected to the 
publication of the 


article on Southern University at Baton 


Rouge whose curriculum has _ been 
geared to meet the need for skilled 
technicians in many fields—engineer- 
ing, drafting, scientific agriculture, and 
so forth. Such news is a welcome anti- 
dote to the news that comes from other 
parts of the world. 


In the May issue of The Presbyterian 


Student there’s an article by Dr. H. G. 
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Goodykoontz on “Ministering to Col- 


lege Students Today.” “Problems of to- 
day’s students do not differ from the 
problems that faced students in 1941,” 
says Dr. Goodykoontz, “and the place of 
the religious counselor on the faculty is 
an important one.” He concludes his list 
of suggestions to counselors with these 
words: “It is not necessary tor me to 
remind this group that the success of a 
student program depends not only upon 
our ability, our love of youth, our dili- 
gent efforts, and the quality of our 
youth, but supremely and ultimately 
upon the grace-of God flowing in us 
and through us. Our own devotional 
life must be deep, our own Christian 
experience real if we would minister 
effectively to students.” 


Barbara Hagen 
AIC ‘45 


a Se tae iG RIGS 


Startling Nisei Statistics—WSSF 
has aided 113 Japanese American stu- 
dents this year, reports the National 
Japanese American Student Relocation 
Council. Seventy-five of them will need 
help next year and an additional 400 
high school graduates will enter col- 
lege this summer or fall. 

“T literally jumped with joy today 
when I received your generous grant of 
$150,” 


was rather doubtful of getting aid but 


writes a relocated student. “I 


now that I have received it I can truth- 
fully say that I am greatly relieved 
mentally and very grateful to your 
organization spiritually. I shall try my 
utmost to live up to the faith you and 
the Council have in me as a student 
and as an individual. I shall also try to 
fulfill my obligation to society for the 
opportunity it is giving me in my pur- 
suit for higher learning.” 





WSSESF News 


WSSF Elects New Officers—yj;,, 
Meta Glass, president of Sweet Briar 
College, has been elected as President 
ot the WSSF, to succeed Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston of Brown University, Sweet 
Briar has done a grand job for Wsgp 
and will produce a traveling secretary 
for next year as well as the president of 
the Fund. 

Sidney Lovett, chaplain of Yale Upj. 
versity, has been re-elected chairman of 





the General Committee. Sidney Gam. 
ble of New York City is treasurer, 





A good group of traveling secretaries 
is being recruited, names to be ap. 
nounced in the next INTERCOLLEGgIy 





Refugee Students in the U. $_ 
Part of WSSF money is used for ref. 
ugee students in this country, admin. 
istered through Student Service of 
America, Inc. SSA, Inc. reports tha 
scholarships or fellowships were ¢& 
cured for seven refugee students jp 
1943-44; for sixteen In 1944-45. They 
run as high as $800 to $1200 for each 
student. 


Thirty-nine loans (different from 
which colleges grant) 
have been given needy students by $$4 
since July, 1943. They range from $5 
to $500, repayable with 5 per cent of 
the borrower's monthly wage once he 
is employed. 


scholarships 





SSA also counsels students and Puts 
them in touch with colleges, especially 
those just finishing high school who 
seek aid in going to college. 


The North American Affiliote 
Committee of World Student Relie, 
among other things, oversees work 
among Italian and German prisonep 
in the U. S. Some 80 camps hom 
175,000 prisoners. In cooperation with 
War Prisoners’ Aid of the YMCA 
NAAC sends books to these prison 
camps and does a thriving busines 
meeting requests of individual pris 
ers. 

The prisoner of war program got 
well in Canada. Professors of Canadiat 
universities are permitted to lecture i 
some camps. Correspondence courses 
the University of Saskatchewan are a 
available to prisoners of war. The af 
ing need is for more and more books 
which WSSF, with the funds you mak 
possible, helps to provide. 
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